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The Japanese Atrocities 


HE release of the report on the atrocities which 

the Japanese have committed against British, 
American and Filipino prisoners has shocked the 
nation and brought the nature of the conflict, in 
which we are engaged, home to American citizens. 
It has helped us to understand what the people of 
Europe and China have been suffering for years. 
It has made us increasingly aware of the cruelty 
and bestiality which are loose in the world; though 
those who have followed previous reports knew 
something of the general nature of Japanese prac- 
tices before this report was published. It must be 
mentioned, parenthetically, that the Germans have, 
according to all reports, followed the Geneva rules 
in their treatment of war prisoners. Their cruelties 
have been reserved for the citizens of occupied 
countries. 

It will not do to discredit the report of the atroci- 
ties by the cry of “propaganda.” The main facts of 
the report are certainly well attested, though it con- 
tains some statements, about the number who have 
died in camps for instance, which could hardly have 
been verified. We think it unfortunate that the 
government released the report during the war loan 
drive; and believe that the use which newspapers 
made of it to stimulate the sale of bonds was even 
more unfortunate. Surely our support of the na- 
tion in this crisis ought to rest upon a more solid 
foundation than the passions of vindictiveness which 
the report has aroused. But we cannot, for this 
reason, discredit the report as such. To do so 
would fall into the error of the illusionists before 
the war who sought to discredit every report of 
German cruelty toward helpless people as “propa- 
ganda.” . We must face the facts and know the abyss 
of inhumanity which has been opened in the mod- 
ern world. It is also important for us to know 
what our defenders in the army and navy are suf- 
fering in our behalf. 

The unjustified tendency to discredit the report 
as propaganda arises from the justified fear that it 
will aggravate the vindictive passions which wars 
always arouse. Let us by all means resist this vin- 
dictiveness without blinding our eyes to the true 
facts. Journalists and political leaders who draw 


wild conclusions from the report and declare that 
it proves the Japanese race to be sub-human (the 
usually sane Mayor LaGuardia of New York has 
been particularly offensive in his remarks) are com- 
mitting spiritual atrocities in their reaction to these 
physical cruelties. 

Though we do not have as many exemplars of 
the “other Japan” in our midst as we have of the 
“other Germany” we fortunately have the testimony 
of our returned missionaries who have, with prac- 
tical unanimity, given report of the kindness and 
humaneness of the great majority of the Japanese 
people, as distinguished from the calculated cruelty 
of the military leaders. It is well to remember also 
with what force and persuasiveness our recent ad- 
bassador to Japan, Mr. Grew, has made this dis- 
tinction. We owe Mr. Grew a special word of 
gratitude, incidentally, for the sanity and discrimina- 
tion of all his remarks upon the Japanese problem. 

While we have few articulate Japanese among us, 
it is well to remember that we do have a great num- 
ber of Japanese-Americans who are a proof of the 
falsity of all condemnations of the Japanese as a 
race. Ninety per cent of these Japanese-Americans 
are loyal to our cause and are as shocked as we by 
the atrocity report. It is well to remember, more- 
over, that we can have no clear conscience in re- 
gard to our treatment of these fellow-citizens of 
Japanese descent and that the virtual disinheritance 
and disfranchisement which they have suffered, be- 
cause of an earlier hysteria against them on the West 
coast, has been measurably increased by the new 
wave of vindictiveness which the atrocity report has 
unloosed. 

These unhappy people, torn from their accus- 
tomed moorings, are painfully seeking new security 
in strange surroundings. The churches have on the 
whole been especially active in lending them aid. 
But much remains to be done. The new hazards 
which they face by reason of this new hate propa- 
ganda ought to encourage us in the churches to re- 
double our efforts in their support. Let us give 
them every possible assistance in their search for a 
decent livelihood. No group in our country is more 
able and willing to justify such trust with an amiable 
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and diligent adjustment to new tasks and responsi- 
bilities. 

On the West coast, recently, an officer in our 
navy, a man of Christian conviction, challenged the 
hate campaign of the Hearst press and asserted that 
the navy would not treat its prisoners according to 
the standards suggested by Hearst as suitable for 
Americans of Japanese descent. Let the churches 
speak on this matter with courage and conviction 
and match words with deeds. 





It is foolish to deny obvious cruelties because we 
fear that to admit them will create hatred. It is also 
foolish to deny that cruelty does in fact create hatred 
among many people, and that such hatred is usually 
directed indiscriminately against innocent and guilty 
alike. Let us not deny what is historically true; 
but let us not submit to what is spiritually false. 
We must be resolute in escaping the vicious circle 
in which cruelty begets cruelty and men create what 
they claim to abhor. 


Christians and Colonies 


MARGARET WRONG 


HE statement issued by the Commission of the 

Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America on a Just and Durable Peace, and by the 
Peace Aims Group—chaired by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury—of the British Council of Churches, on 
A Christian Basis for Reconstruction, agree that 
“God is the Creator of the world and the Father of 
all men, that He created men and nations for fellow- 
ship in His family, that His purpose is the supreme 
reality in human history, and that policies which 
depart from that purpose must eventually lead to 
failure and disaster.” Both urge the necessity of 
political, economic, and social action in expression of 
this faith. 

Many declarations about the post-war world are 
hailed with enthusiasm until their application to con- 
crete situations is seen to involve individual and 
corporate sacrifice. Then reasons are brought for- 
ward to show that action is inexpedient in the light 
of the war effort, or that the proposals are un- 
patriotic because they encroach on some aspect of 
national freedom. Great sacrifices for war are de- 
manded and made, but sacrifices for a durable peace 
are evaded, and the evasion justified in the name of 
the immediate task or of national freedom. Declara- 
tions divorced from action may produce a dangerous 
illusion of achievement. It is of supreme impor- 
tance for the future of mankind that Christians 
should recognize this danger and seek expression in 
political, economic and social policies of the faith 
that is in them. 

The object of this article is to consider colonial 
policy in the light of this declaration of belief, which 
asserts the family relation of men and nations under 
God. The following characteristics of this family 
relationship must be borne in mind in this connec- 
tion: (1) people of all races are members of the 
family ; (2) the well-being and development of each 
member of the family is the concern of all mem- 


bers; (3) resources at the disposal of the family 
must be used to meet the needs of all members, and 
must not be reserved for the benefit of some at the 
expense of others; (4) family councils must allow 
a voice to all members of the family. 

Some of the implications of this family relation- 
ship for colonial peoples become clearer when vari- 
ous conceptions of the “One World” of which we 
hear so much are considered in the light of them. 
The conception of “One World” dominated by a 
master white race in which colored peoples are con- 
demned by their racial origin to be “hewers of wood 
and drawers of water” cannot be reconciled with 
the belief that people of all races are one family 
under God and should have a voice in the councils 
of the family. The conception of “One World” as 
a collection of independent national states refusing 
international commitments and responsibilities in the 
name of freedom cannot be reconciled with the belief 
that the well-being of each member of the family is 
the concern of all. The conception of “One World” 
as a field for exploitation by the producer at the 
expense of the consumer cannot be reconciled with 
the use of available resources to meet the need of all 
members of the family, for in such a world the pro- 
ducer benefits by the creation of scarcity values 
which penalize the consumer. The holding up of 
food stocks in Bengal is one example of this process, 
another is maintaining low wage rates for colonial 
workers in mines and industries and high profits for 
absentee shareholders. Another is low taxation of 
mining royalties in colonial areas. Of the Copper 
Belt of Northern Rhodesia Professor Hancock 
writes: “Too large a proportion of the wealth pro- 
duced from the mines is going to European royalty- 
holders, European investors, European employees 
and British revenue. Too small a proportion is be- 
ing spent to promote social and economic progress 
in Northern Rhodesia. I regard it as a fundamental 
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principle that a rich industry in a poor country should 
be taxed exclusively for the benefit of that coun- 
try.” A recent supplement to the Christian News- 
Letter, the British equivalent of Christianity and 
Crisis, on “Responsibility in the Economic System” 
asks: ‘‘What is the proper end, purpose or function 
of the economic system?” and replies, “The Chris- 
tian answer is to satisfy the needs of the con- 
sumer.” 

These conceptions of “One World” put first the 
safeguarding of sectional freedoms—racial, national 
or economic—and second, the well-being of all mem- 
bers of the human family. 

There is another conception of “One World” as a 
world in which people and nations enter into partner- 
ship to advance the frontiers of human welfare. The 
“Four Freedoms” embody this conception. Herbert 
Agar in his Time for Greatness, pleads for it ; as did 
a delegate from one of the British dominions at the 
Institute of Pacific Relations Conference held in 
December, 1942. He said: “For those who have 
great possessions the question of the safety of these 
possessions, whether they be private or national, is 
a very big thing. .. . It has often seemed to me that 
it is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle than for a big nation to enter a collective 
security plan. . . . The great nations for the good 
of humanity have got to make the greatest contribu- 
tions and sacrifices and nothing will move until all 
of us recognize the urgency of that fact, and what is 
going to happen if these things are not modified. 
... There appears to be in the minds of a large num- 
ber of the American people, in whose hands and the 
hands of the United Kingdom the fate of all of us 
immediately lies, a view that there are certain free- 
doms, political freedoms, individual freedoms . . . 
so important, that under no circumstances should 
they even be modified. I speak as one who values 
those freedoms. Ownership is perhaps the begin- 
ning of freedom, but only the beginning; the actual 
achievement of freedom is realized when we arrive 
at the point where we voluntarily throw our posses- 
sions into the common pool for the common good. 
. .. These freedoms which we are trying to protect 
in the world today are going to be lost for genera- 
tions if we are not prepared at this point to make 
large contributions even of our individual freedoms. 
That is true in a political sense, in a military sense, 
in an economic sense. I value those freedoms so 
greatly that I am prepared to go to almost any 
lengths in their modification for their ultimate preser- 
vation.” 

In any partnership for the advancement of human 
welfare there must be a foundation of mutual trust. 
But on colonial questions as between Britain and 
America there is a heritage of distrust and suspicion. 
It is important here not to “mistake words for 
things” and to recognize in this connection that the 


words “empire” and “imperialism” have different 
meanings for different people. They are associated 
for many Americans with the British Empire in the 
time of George III, not with colonial empires of 
today, of which the United States is one.* 

For Canadians, on the other hand, whose ances- 
tors migrated to Canada at the time of the War of 
Independence, the association is of United Empire 
Loyalists who sacrificed much to retain the im- 
perial association, and for whom the conception of 
empire has evolved into that of commonwealth of 
nations. 

Today, many people fear an economic imperialism, 
which they believe to be powerfully supported by 
certain interests in the United States and Britain, 
which will frustrate attempts to implement the “Four 
Freedoms.” Mr. Herbert Morrison, the British 
Home Secretary, in a speech in London in Novem- 
ber, 1943, points out the dangers of this form of im- 
perialism: “Vast concentrations of economic power 
are a political menace, however efficient they may be 
in their economic conduct. They have within their 
grasp powers over fields of public well-being and 
public policy far greater in practice than Parliament 
itself wields in the great majority of its legislation. 
They can determine technical development, the pat- 
tern of the national working life and the level of na- 
tional livelihood. They can control to a great extent 
the distribution of purchasing power. They are free, 
like independent empires, to declare war with other 
empires at home or abroad, to make peace with them, 
to make treaties, to enter into alliances. All these 
things go down to the very roots of national life. 
Either they are our creatures or else we are theirs, 
and our demcoratic government is a puppet in their 
hands.” 

“In one morning,” says Professor Hancock, of the 
word imperialism, “I counted up ten different mean- 
ings given to it by ten different writers. To some 
of them it meant federation between Great Britain 
and the Dominions, to others it meant military ex- 
pansion, to others it meant ‘dominion over palm and 
pine’, to others it meant ‘monopoly stage of capital- 
ism’, to others it meant the government of primitive 
peoples. Its connotation was at one time political, 
at another time military, at another time economic, 
at another time racial.” 

One step towards overcoming suspicion and 
establishing trust necessary for effective partnership 
is to know what we are talking about. 

Effective partnership is based on knowledge, not 
on ignorance, but on both sides of the Atlantic there 
is ignorance regarding colonial questions, which to 





* Nations _ Their Dependencies 
Population (1939) Area (sq. m.) 
BT TERRE CC TCO CEE CE Cre 69,719,000 793,280 
BE ki cdbecacncecdavenwadetaenccewan 63,000,000 3,848,440 
ER cécccvsndiccccests taveeateeuaane 63,000,000 2,215,000 
i cc undoped ent asncesWhaws dadme 18,878,000 711,500 
MN i. cieitncceneeeuree Chay ca ata 14,156,000 941,860 
URGE dabechcadagnscabess tenenecee hes 9,930,000 807,900 








overcome requires both patience and determined 
effort. Few British people, for instance, could name 
all the British colonial dependencies, and many 
Americans confuse colonies and dominions.f 


On a recent tour in the United States conditions 
in the Union of South Africa were frequently de- 
scribed to the writer as typical of British colonial 
administration, yet the Union of South Africa is a 
self-governing dominion. To the rank and file of 
Americans the British Empire would appear to be 
an unholy mystery. 


Christians on each side of the Atlantic can play a 
great part in collaborating as members of one family 
in overcoming suspicion and dispelling ignorance, 
and so clear the way for effective partnership in ad- 
vancing the frontiers of human welfare for colonial 
peoples. For in spite of the tragedy of a divided 
Christendom, there is a solid and growing basis of 
fellowship among those who share the Christian 
faith, The existence of the World Council of 
Churches, of which the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, and the British 
Council of Churches are members, and growing in- 
ternational cooperation in world-wide missionary 
effort not only provide machinery for collaboration 
but are expressions of real and enduring fellowship 
in common tasks, based on a common faith. A 
British official in New York recently remarked, after 
consultation with some American missionary leaders : 
“What a comfort it is to be able to consult with peo- 
ple who know what they are talking about.” There 
are Christians on both sides of the Atlantic, people 
who trust each other and who have first-hand knowl- 
edge of colonial questions. They have immense con- 
tributions to make to the world of the “Four Free- 
doms.” 


The statement of the British group on colonial 
questions, in A Christian Basis of Reconstruction 
reads: “We agree that not only good government, 
but self-government should be the goal for all men, 
and that the progress of backward or subject peo- 
ple towards complete responsibility is a proper sub- 
ject of international concern. We welcome the idea 
of an international colonial commission which would 
have the right to inform itself upon the condition 
of subject territories, to report upon breaches of in- 
ternational undertakings to whatever world political 
organization is created, to supervise the application 
of pooled international resources in carrying forward 
economic and social development, and to watch over 
the development of self-government.” 

+ The British Colonial Empire includes 55 different dependencies 
of every size: 15 in Africa, 5 in the Mediterranean, 15 in the Far 
East and Indian Ocean, 15 in the Western Hemisphere, and 5 in 
the Pacific. These dependencies cover 2,215,000 square miles, and 
have about 63,000,000 inhabitants. Dominions are Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, and Eire which have full nationhood 
equivalent to that of Britain and the United States of America. 
India has the opportunity of attaining this status immediately after 
the war. Territories in a special category are New Foundland, 


Southern Rhodesia and Burma. There are also the condominions of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and the Anglo-French New Hebrides. 





Such a statement needs consideration in relation 
to the policies of all colonial powers, but space for- 
bids to do more than indicate here the extent to 
which these proposals are today accepted as a goal 
for the British Colonial Empire and something of the 
advances are being made towards that goal for the 
63,000,000 under British rule out of the 238,683,000 
colonial peoples. 


Self-government has been officially recognized by 
the British Government as the political goal in ‘ 
series of pronouncements carrying an authority as 
complete as any which our constitution affords.” 
The relationship between Britain and colonial peo- 
ples is no longer officially described as “trusteeship”’ 
but as “partnership.” Advances towards partnership 
of the people in political responsibility may be seen 
in West Africa where an increasing number of senior 
posts in the civil service, including administrative 
posts, are being filled by Africans. Elected as well 
as nominated African members sit on legislative 
councils and municipal councils, as well as traditional 
councils of chiefs, are taking responsibility for local 
government. An increasing number of colonial peo- 
ple are holding government scholarships for ad- 
vanced training in Britain, as a preparation for wider 
responsibilities. For instance, a two-year course for 
colonial welfare workers is now in session in Cam- 
bridge University attended by people from different 
colonies including West Africa. A Commission on 
Higher Education in West Africa now sitting in 
London includes in its membership Africans from 
British West Africa, flown to Great Britain for pre- 
liminary sittings. This Commission, made up of 
Europeans and Africans, is proceeding to West 
Africa early in 1944. 


It is recognized, however, that self-governing in- 
structions without economic and social development 
cannot bring colonial peoples the effective freedom 
implicit in partnership. For a number of years be- 
fore the war a series of studies—initiated and 
financed by the British Government—provided data 
on the need of economic and social development in 
the colonies.t| These investigations made it clear 
that political self-government was not enough for 
“the institutions have little meaning unless they can 
be based on an adequate social organization or rea- 
sonable standards of life . . . social progress must be 
directed along lines which will foster the spirit of 
enterprise and self-reliance.” 

Official action towards achieving these ends was 
planned before the outbreak of war, and was en- 
dorsed by Parliament in 1940 in The Statement of 





ft For example (on African colonies): Labour Conditions in North- 
ern Rhodesia. 1938; Labour Conditions in West Africa. 1941; Report 
of the Commission Appointed to Enquire into the Financial and 
Economic Position of Northern Rhodesia. 1938; Report of the Com- 
mission appointed to Enquire into the Financial Position and Fur- 
ther Development of Nyasaland. 1938; Nutrition in the Colonial 
Empire. 1939; Memorandum on_ the Education of African Com- 
munities. 1935; Mass Education in African Society. 1943; see also 
Hailey, An African Survey. 
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Policy on Colonial Development and Welfare in 
which it is declared that: “The primary aim of co- 
lonial policy is to protect and advance the interests 
of the inhabitants of the colonies.” To that end 
grants are being made from the British treasury for 
colonial, economic and social development which 
cannot be financed from local revenue, and also for 
needed research. Labor Departments have been set 
up in colonies, and the formation of trade unions 
among colonial peoples is being fostered by men with 
trade union experience appointed as Labor Officers 
by the British Government. The number of trade 
unions among colonial peoples is increasing. Since 
the outbreak of war for instance, 70 have been found 
in Nigeria. Co-operative movements in colonies are 
also receiving government support. Local industries 
are at long last being encouraged for the benefit of 
the people. One example is the Institute of West 
African Arts, Industries and Social Sciences estab- 
lished at Achimota, Gold Coast, with a grant from 
the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund. 

There is therefore advance towards effective part- 
nership in political, economic and social life. But 
what is the rate of this advance? There is criticism 
in Great Britain of the rate being too slow. This im- 
patience is shared by American critics, one of whom 
remarked to a British friend: “Your principles are 
excellent, but you appear to be embarked on a policy 
of infinite progression. What’s your timetable? 
When do you intend to arrive?” Pressure for rapid 
policies ensuing the advance of colonial peoples to 
full partnership is one of the contributions British 
and American critics can make. 

But it is important in fixing a timetable for the im- 
plementation of seeing that the goal of effective free- 
dom for colonial peoples be kept steadily in mind. 
This is particularly necessary in relation to the time 
of constitutional advance. There is, for instance, 
pressure from the white minority in Kenya Colony, 
East Africa, for the granting of self-governing insti- 
tutions. But to grant self-government now would be 
to give the European minority domination over the 
African majority. To quote again from Professor 
Hancock: “Freedom in Kenya ought to mean free- 
dom for the African inhabitants of Kenya. Consti- 
tutional progress now would lead not towards this 
freedom, but away from it. When there has been 
a great levelling-up of economic condition and edu- 
cational attainment, when a prosperous and literate 
African population has its due representation in the 
legislature—then will be the time to extend the pow- 
ers of the legislature.” Here economic official de- 
velopment is an indication of political procedure for 
the African population. 

Opinion of Africans expressed in the African press 
of East Africa, and evidence given by Africans be- 
fore government commissions in that area, shows 
that this is realized and that there is a strong block 


of opinion supporting delay in constitutional develop- 
ment, in the interests of effective freedom. African 
opinion is too little known and too little considered, 
yet in a family relationship all members have a right 
to a voice in family councils. In colonial areas 
where there is no white settlement the date for the 
granting of self-government must be considered in 
relation to whether or no such a step will strengthen 
traditional feudal forms of government, so betraying 
the common man and delaying the development of 
democratic institutions. For instance, “It would,” 
says Lord Hailey, “be an abrogation of the demo- 
cratic ideal to suggest that Northern Nigeria would 
benefit by being restored by the uncontrolled rule of 
the emirs, or Malaya to that of its sultans.” 

Tt bodes well for a more informed public opinion 
in Britain on colonial questions that there is a grow- 
ing popular interest in, and search for, information. 
For instance, people who have never before had to 
consider their position on racial questions have to 
do so today, for the great majority of colonial peo- 
ples are colored, and colonial seamen and factory 
workers are helping with the war effort in Britain. 
Colonials have distinguished records in civil defence 
services there as well as in the forces in many the- 
atres of war. Colored pilots are training in Britain 
and colored officers are passing through Sandhurst. 
So the question of partnership between the different 
races in her empire is being brought home to many 
citizens in Britain. The presence in Britain of col- 
ored and white American troops has also raised the 
question of racial attitudes. There appears to be an 
increasing sense of the dangers of a color bar. This 
found cynical expression in some verses entitled 
Crown Jewels, which appeared recently in an En- 
glish weekly. They ended with: 


“Britons must now welcome in citizens of darker 
skin 

Not cold-shoulder fellow subjects of the Crown, 

We can ill-afford to chill colonial goodwill 

By browning off the black men and the brown.” 


The war is bringing to the fore the issue of differ- 
ent races being members of one family, and Chris- 
tians and pagans are alike faced with the necessity 
of clarifying their positions on this relationship. 
Widespread recognition of the existence and extent 
of racial discrimination is a necessary preliminary to 
developing a genuine partnership. On the depth of 
conviction that men of all races are one family genu- 
ine partnership depends. Here Christians have a 
great contribution to make. 

The statement on A Christian Basis of Recon- 
struction endorses international supervision and col- 
laboration. Though an international colonial com- 
mission visualizes the possibility of “pooled in- 
ternational resources in carrying forward economic 
and social development, and to watch over the de- 








velopment of self-government.” So far as available 
information goes, these proposals are more in line 
with the wishes of colonial peoples than the setting 
up of an international administration, which they 
fear lest it strengthen white domination. The vol- 
untary and active part many have played in the war 
shows that, in spite of the frank recognition that 
many reforms are overdue, numbers welcome their 
influential associations. In discovering colonial opin- 
ion on this subject it is necessary to follow the co- 
lonial press and the utterances of leading colonials 
in addition to giving ear to the pronouncements of 
colonial students studying abroad. 

International collaboration and supervision offers 
great opportunities of partnership in economic and 
social advance, including the conservation and de- 
velopment of natural resources, conquest of disease, 
the control of pests such as locusts, and the develop- 
ment of education, to cite only a few of the fields. 
It may well be that the Christian Church can be a 
pioneer in such international collaboration by ap- 
pointing to mission staffs Christians of different na- 
tionalities with expert knowledge as well as burning 
faith. 

At the end of a speech on colonial questions in an 
American university a student opened discussion 
with the remark: “But these are our problems too,” 
and proceeded to point out that the same issues have 
to be faced in the United States as in colonies with 
regard to effective freedom for all sections of the 
population. This recognition of the universal char- 
acter of problems which have a particular expression 
in colonies, is a step towards common action for 
securing effective freedom for peoples of all races 
including those who today have colonial status. A 
body of informed Christian opinion in Great Briatin 
and the United States endorsing the proposals out- 
lined in statements enclosed by churchmen on each 
side of the Atlantic can do much towards the cre- 
ation of the “One World” envisaged in the Four 
Freedoms—a world of partnership in advancing the 
frontiers of human welfare, a world in which in fact, 
as well as in theory, men of all races are one family 
under God. 


Death of Dr. Ernest Graham Guthrie 


Dr. Ernest Graham Guthrie, general secretary of 
the Chicago Congregational Union for many years, 
also member of the board of sponsors of Chris- 
tianity and Crisis and one of the most vigorous 
leaders in the Protestant Church of America, died 
in Florida on January 22nd. The Chicago Congre- 
gational Union held a special memorial service for 
him in Chicago on February 13th. Dr. Guthrie 
was a church statesman endowed with a very high 
degree of statesman-like imagination. His work in 
Chicago was outstanding but his influence was felt 
in the entire Protestant Church. 





A Communication 


I have just completed reading the article by Jabir 
Shibli called, “The Voice of the Arabs” which ap- 
peared in the January 10th issue of Christianity and 
Crisis. 

I recognize, naturally, the desire of your magazine 
to present both sides of any controversial issues but 
is it not the duty of the editor of a magazine to re- 
quire of contributors that they substantiate their 
statements with facts, where facts are or should be 
available? 


Matters of opinion are usually recognized as such 
and the reader can then make up his own mind re- 
garding the relative merits of one man’s opinion as 
against another man’s opinion. But matters of fact 
should not be perverted with the hope that the aver- 
age reader, not being acquainted with the facts of a 
situation, will not take the trouble to make a special 
study of them and will rather depend upon the edi- 
torial board of a magazine, assuming that the editors 
would not permit the article to be printed unless the 
statements had sound facts behind them. 

I refer primarily to the following statement made 
by Mr. Shibli in this article. “This alliance with 
Britain led Hitler to ascribe the breakdown of Ger- 
many’s morale and her consequent defeat in the first 
world war to the sympathy of German Zionists with 
3ritain, which the declaration about Palestine was 
intended to win. Then Nazi leaders, who were pre- 
paring for a war of revenge against Britain, lost 
confidence in the loyalty of German Jews and 
adopted a policy which led ultimately to barbarous 
mass extermination.” 

Might not Mr. Shibli be asked to prove his thesis 
that Nazi anti-Semitism is rooted in Zionist activity 
rather than in the racial theory which the Nazis have 
developed about the innate character of the Jew re- 
gardless of whether he was a Zionist or not? 

Two, Mr. Shibli writes: “Moreover, since politi- 
cal Zionism made the Jews of all the world virtual 
or potential citizens of a Jewish state to be estab- 
lished in Palestine by ousting another nation already 
in possession.” 

Could Mr. Shibli substantiate the statement that 
the Jews have ousted or intend to oust the Arabs of 
Palestine from the country, Or that Zionism aims 
to make the Jews of the world virtual or even po- 
tential citizens of a Jewish state against the will of 
the Jews concerned ? 

Three: “Before World War I, there was no safer 
place for the Jews than in Arab country.” 

Is Mr. Shibli acquainted with the position of the 
Jews in Yemen—a one hundred percent Arab 
country? 

Four: “If Zionism has acquired, with the backing 
of British military force and a large share of the 
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wealth of the world, the most fertile areas of Pales- 
tine, and made them the inalienable property of the 
Jewish people ... ,” would Mr. Shibli point out 
some of these fertile areas that have been acquired by 
the Jews which were not swamps or sand dunes at 
the time that the Jews bought them? 

Five: “It has dislodged thousands of Arab fami- 
lies from lands which they had cultivated for gen- 
erations.” Could Mr. Shibli show some statistics 
on this particular issue? Is he not acquainted with 
the fact that after the Palestinian government had 
made a thorough search for dislodged Arabs, they 
could barely find some few hundred families who 
had been previously tilling the land that Jews now 
owned or cultivated? Moreover, these so-called dis- 
lodged families were amply compensated for the 
land and provision was almost invariably made for 
them to have other land to cultivate. 

Six: “It has organized a closed and exclusive 
community in which no Arab may be employed, but 
where only Jews will produce and only Jews will 
profit.” Are there no Arabs employed in the settle- 
ment of Petach Tikvah, in Tel-Aviv, in Zichron 
Yaakov, and in scores and scores of other Jewish 


The World Church 


The “Peace Now” Movement 


Peace Action, organ of the National Council for the 
Prevention of War, reports the proceedings of the an- 
nual conference of the council held in December. The 
report declares that the swing toward the Republican 
party in last year’s primaries “represented a nation-wide 
resentment—against the war itself.” President Roose- 
velt is held responsible for the Japanese attack upon 
us as follows: “The Pearl Harbor attack which the 
President’s embargo against Japan and his later ulti- 
matum precipitated, caught the American people in a 
trap at a time when 80% opposed our going to war 
against either Japan or Germany.” 

The editor, Mr. Frederick Libby, protests in the same 
issue against Roosevelt’s participation in the Teheran 
conference as follows: “One of the four world dictators 
was our President, heir of the democratic traditions of 
Jefferson and Washington, etc. . . . He signed his name 
to the document . . . like any king.” 

The proceedings of the conference declare that “all 
nations must progressively disarm under the supervision 
of an international commission with power of inspection 
and with authority to publicize its findings.” The re- 
port does not suggest what kind of power the commis- 
sion would need to prevent defiance of its authority. 

The findings declare “that only collaboration without 
compulsion can succeed.” In support of this position it 
adduces the proof that the “International Labor Office, 
set up on the same non-coercive basis as the Pan- 
American Union, has succeeded, whereas the League 
with its coercive efforts has failed.” 

The entire conference was a nice illustration of the 
political confusion which is derived from the presuppo- 


towns, cities and villages? 

Seven: “Whatever progress may have been made 
by the Arabs of Palestine has been made not because 
of Zionism but in spite of Zionism.’ Could Mr. 
Shibli offer some comparative statistics on the prog- 
ress made, for example, in Transjordania under 
Arab rule where no Jews have been permitted to en- 
ter during these twenty-five years with the progress 
of the Arab population of Palestine, economically, 
culturally and physically ? 

I can thus go on, pointing out statement after 
statement which is made in this article whose abso- 
lute falsity must be known to the chairman of the 
editorial board of Christianity and Crisis and to 
many of the members of the board. One can under- 
stand arguments presented by an opponent and 
printed even in a magazine which is generally speak- 
ing, friendly to you, if that argument does not mis- 
lead innocent or uninformed readers. But why 
should this sort of obvious perversion of well-known 
facts find a place in a magazine like Christianity and 
Crisis? 

Rabbi Simon Greenberg, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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sition that politics must be non-coercive. The confu- 
sion is bound to be great because all political life con- 
tains a coercive element, and dogmas which deny this 
fact, must naturally defy the obvious. 

The Quakers make an important contribution to the 
Christian faith when they bear their testimony without 
dragging it into the mud of relativist politics. They 
ought to have the wisdom to know that Mr. Libby’s 
reactionary political propaganda, with its curious affini- 
ties with the Hearst press, has no relation to Christian 
ultimates. 


Norwegian Minister on Punishment of 
War Criminals 


Terje Wold, Minister of Justice of the Royal Nor- 
wegian Government, in an address delivered on Janu- 
ary 25th before the Reform Club of Manchester, En- 
gland, made a complete survey of the question of the 
punishment of war criminals. After presenting many 
of the difficulties he declared: 

“To my mind the most perplexing question connected 
with this problem is whether all those persons who can 
be deemed war criminals in a technical sense should be 
indicted and tried, or whether some limit should be set. 
Take the Gestapo. We know their methods only too 
well. They are an army of men who over a period of 
many years have been daily murdering and torturing 
innocent people throughout Europe. All these men are 
war criminals. We must realize that these numbers 
extend to hundreds of thousands. 

“Then we have the dastardly acts perpetrated in occu- 
pied Russia, and in some other occupied countries whole 
towns have been wiped out and the inhabitants—men, 
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REF. STAQK 5 


in the bill. There would be great moral, as well as in- 
tellectual, gain if children were kept in the fellowship 
of school instead of being thrown out into the labor 
market at too early an age. The gain would be all the 
greater if the school could provide an atmosphere of 
Christian community. Professor Roy D. Whitehorn 
said that the Free Churches were prepared to stand by 
the compromise represented by the bill if the Anglicans 
and Roman Catholics would do the same. 


United Nations Armies Will Try 
to Spare Churches in Rome 


Archbishop Lang, ex-Primate of London recently 
wrote in the London Times: “The approach of United 
Nations armies and especially air forces to Rome lays 
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‘ ; over them grave and anxious responsibility. Cities and K 
women, and children—massacred. All high and low towns everywhere must suffer havoc, which modern h 
who have taken part in these atrocities are war crimi- warfare inevitably causes. t 
nals, but is it possible to bring them all to trial? And “But Rome is unlike any other city. It belongs to ch 
what about the aerial bombardment of cities such as not one country but to the world. In ancient monu- ta 
Warsaw and Rotterdam, carried out for the express pur- ments and churches, it represents as no cther city can gi 
pose of slaying the population and spreading terror and the whole history of European civilization and religion. cs 
devastation? All these examples will, I hope, show I understand that an expert authority has been appointed th 
clearly the difficulties which confront the United to advise the armies in Italy on matters of archaeology fe 
Nations. : : and art, and some time ago information and instructions or 
These difficulties cannot be overcome by each coun- were given the air forces to guard against the possi- an 
try acting separately. The problem is one of policy bility of damaging buildings of special interest and im- us 
rather than of legal technicalities. The many difficulties portance in Rome. 
which arise involving questions of a practical nature, “Tt is possible the Germans, in their manner, may do of 
of policy and law, cannot be solved on a legal basis much wilfull damage before they are driven out and ™ 
only. Only stop to think what it means to bring a blame our forces. If so, let the guilt be on their heads. 
hundred thousand or more accused persons to trial. Let our. own conscience-be -clear.” pli 
Each case must be tried individually, witnesses must be stt 
summoned, and so forth. It will readily be appreciated ‘ th 
that this is an almost insurmountable si pon if we Kaj Munk Extolled as Danish Martyr sti 
use both international and national courts.” Danish citizens braved Nazi occupation troops to pay , 
tribute to the memory of Kaj Munk, well-known Danish ins 
British Discuss Education Bill pastor, playwright and patriot, whose bullet-riddled body poe 
A meeting, organized by the British Council of ee son gag a ot byes Mie th: 
Churches, was held in London on Thursday, January a Beasties? se wallace ie ana aad ag ain tl bil 
27, to discuss the Education Bill now before Parliament. we 4,000 persons marched through the streets to honor mi 
It was addressed by the Archbishop of Canterbury and Munk's ee : . . 
the Moderator of the Free Church Federal Council. P The rqsent bo ~~ explosion at Hagerup’s book shop ‘ti 
Dr. Temple in his speech welcomed the raising of the in Cop om sa <en being regarded ~ so-called eounter- _ 
school age. This, he said, was essential. In the name sabotage i Swedish a Af tonbladet ee. ch 
of social justice and the God of justice, he called on The display window was lined with black material. A no" 
his fellow Christians to support this essential element black Bible Meg ith a golden ee re the only book dis- 
played. This shop window decoration, generally used des 
in the provinces, is prohibited by the Germans who are 
interpreting it as a demonstration in connection with the try 
assassination of Kaj Munk.” est 
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article published in this issue because we thought it 
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viewpoint of British Christians on the colonial problem. cha 
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